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ADVERTISING AND MEDIA RESEARCH 


Between Two Brands: A Goal Fluency Account of Brand Evaluation, 


APARNA A. LABROO and ANGELA Y. LEE, August 2006, 374-85. 


See “Brand Evaluation and Choice” 


A Direct Approach to Data Fusion, ZVI GILULA, ROBERT E. MCCUL- 


LOCH, and PETER E. ROSSI, February 2006, 73-83. 


The generic data fusion problem is to make inferences about the joint 
distribution of two sets of variables without any direct observations of 


the joint distribution. Instead, information is available onlv for each set 
separately along with some other set of common variables. The standard 
approach to data fusion creates a fused data set with the variables of 
interest and the common variables. This article develops an approach that 
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directly estimates the joint distribution of just the variables of interest 

For the case of either discrete or continuous variables, the approach 
yields a solution that can be implemented with standard statistical mod 

els and software. In typical marketing applications, the common 
variables are psychographic or demographic variables, and the variables 
to be fused involve media viewing and product purchase. For this exam 

ple, the approach directly estimates the joint distribution of media view 

ing and product purchase without including the common variables. This 
is the object required for marketing decisions. In marketing applications, 
fusion of discrete variables is required. The authors develop a method for 
relaxing the assumption of conditional independence for this case. They 
illustrate their approach with product-purchase and media-viewing data 
from a large survey of British consumers. 


The Effect of Banner Advertising on Internet Purchasing, PUNEET 


MANCHANDA, JEAN-PIERRE DUBE, KHIM YONG GOH, and 
PRADEEP K. CHINTAGUNTA, February 2006, 98-108 

This article focuses on whether banner advertising affects purchasing 
patterns on the Internet. Using a behavioral database that consists of cus 
tomer purchases at a Web site along with individual advertising expo 
sure, the authors measure the impact of banner advertising on current 
customers’ probabilities of repurchase, while accounting for duration 
dependence. The authors model the probability of a current customer 
making a purchase in any given week (since the last purchase) with a sur 
vival model that uses a flexible, piecewise exponential hazard function 
The advertising covariates are purely advertising variables and 
advertising/individual browsing variables. The model is cast in a hierar 
chical Bayesian framework, which enables the authors to obtain individ- 
ual advertising response parameters. The results show that the number of 
exposures, number of Web sites, and number of pages all have a positive 
effect on repeat purchase probabilities, whereas the number of unique 
creatives has a negative effect. Returns from targeting are the highest for 
the number of advertising exposures. The findings also add to the gen 
eral advertising literature by showing that advertising affects the pur 


chase behavior of current (versus new) customers 


The Effect of Word of Mouth on Sales: Online Book Reviews, JUDITH 

A. CHEVALIER and DINA MAYZLIN, August 2006, 345-54 

The authors examine the effect of consumer reviews on relative sales 
of books at Amazon.com and Barnesandnoble.com. The authors find that 
(1) reviews are overwhelmingly positive at both sites, but there are more 
reviews and longer reviews at Amazon.com; (2) an improvement in a 
book’s reviews leads to an increase in relative sales at that site; (3) for 
most samples in the study, the impact of one-star reviews is greater than 
the impact of five-star reviews; and (4) evidence from review-length data 
suggests that customers read review text rather than relying only on sum- 
mary Statistics 


Factors Affecting Web Site Visit Duration: A Cross-Domain Analysis 
PETER J. DANAHER, GUY W. MULLARKEY, and SKANDER 
ESSEGAIER, May 2006, 182-94 

See “Internet Usage Behavior” 


A Feature-Based Approach to Assessing Advertisement Similarity, 
DAVID A. SCHWEIDEL, ERIC T. BRADLOW, and PATTI 
WILLIAMS, May 2006, 237-43 

This research presents a feature-based statistical model and subse 
quently explores the degree to which similarity perceptions between two 
advertisements can be decomposed and explained by a “weighted-and 
summed” distance measure, computed on the advertisements’ execu 
tional elements, after controlling for familiarity and viewers’ attitudinal 
responses toward the advertisements. Furthermore, the authors obtain 
empirical findings in two major areas: First, variation in similarity rat 
ings can be explained by the advertisements’ features, a finding of poten 
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tial importance for advertisement construction. Second, some, but not all, 
executional elements that have been shown (in the literature) to diive 
recall and persuasion are effective at driving perceptions of similarity. 
This is of practical importance because managers want their advertise- 
ments not only to be liked and remembered but also (possibly) to be per- 
ceived as similar (or dissimilar) to those for other products. In particular, 
an understanding of which items drive which constructs (recall and per 
suasion, or similarity) can contribute to a more effective overall market 


ing strategy 


The Impact of Standards Competition on Consumers: Effectiveness of 
Product Information and Advertising Formats, AMITAV 
CHAKRAVARTI and JINHONG XIE, May 2006, 224-36 

Compared with other markets, those with competing technological 
standards exhibit certain fundamental characteristics that make a con- 
sumer’s decision to adopt a new product more risky and more complex. 


how standards competition affects consumer 


This article examines 
behavior, an issue that has been relatively neglected by previous research 
in this area. The results show that consumers depend on different types 
of information in their adoption decisions and respond differently to 
advertising. Specifically, the authors find that standards competition 
motivates consumers to pay more attention to information that is com 
parative in nature. Thus, information about the relative (absolute) per- 
formance of a product has a stronger (weaker) impact on a product’s 
share in markets with standards competition (Study 1). Standards com 
petition also moderates the effectiveness of different advertising formats 
t strengthens the effect of comparative advertisements but weakens the 
effect of noncomparative advertisements (Study 2). As a result, two com 
monly observed drawbacks of comparative advertisements—negative 
attitude toward the ad and source confusion—disappear in the presence 
of standards competition (Study 2), and comparative advertisements 
even induce greater confidence in the advertised brand (Study 3). Finally, 
in the presence of standards competition, the superiority of comparative 
advertisements is stronger when the advertised brand has a disadvantage 
in terms of brand familiarity than when it has an advantage (Study 3). 
This research takes a step toward a better understanding of these impor- 
tant but underexplored issues and provides managerial insights for firms 


that launch new products in markets with competing standards 


A Three-Stage Model of Integrated Marketing Communications at the 
Marketing—Sales Interface, TMOTHY M. SMITH, SRINATH 
GOPALAKRISHNA, and RABIKAR CHATTERJEE, November 2006, 
564-79 

The marketing and sales functions in many firms are often at odds 
despite their common goal of increasing revenue and profit. The finger 
pointing goes both ways: Marketing complains of poor lead follow-up by 


sales, and in turn, sales grumbles about the quality of leads generated by 


marketing. This disconnect can be damaging; high lead volumes gener 
ated through effective marketing campaigns could actually hurt down- 
stream sales because of wasted effort on poorly qualified leads and/or 
delays in sales follow-up resulting from limited sales force capacity. To 
examine the revenue and profit implications of coordinated communica- 
tions efforts at the marketing—sales interface, the authors develop a three- 
stage model that captures the effects of sequential marketing/sales com- 
munications on lead generation, appointment conversion, and sales 
closure. The results, which are based on a collaborative effort with a 
large home improvement retailer, suggest a complex interplay among 
marketing efforts (multiple media that generate leads), delays in follow- 
up (time lag between inquiry and sales force contact), and sales efficien- 
cies (appointment and sales conversion). The findings underscore the 
impact of multimedia spending on the timing and effectiveness of subse- 
quent communications, implying that improved internal collaboration 
between marketing and sales can offer significant upside potential for the 
firm. Finally, the authors develop a managerial decision support tool to 
simulate the impact of varying communications budgets, timing, and 
allocation on the marketing and sales planning system. 


ASSORTMENT MANAGEMENT 


The Short and Long-Term Impact of an Assortment Reduction on Cate- 
gory Sales, LAURENS M. SLOOT, DENNIS FOK, and PETER C. 
VERHOEF, November 2006, 536-48 

See “Retailing” 


ATTITUDE THEORY RESEARCH 


Between Two Brands: A Goal Fluency Account of Brand Evaluation, 


APARNA A. LABROO and ANGELA Y. LEE, August 2006, 374-85. 
See “Brand Evaluation and Choice” 


Feelings, Fit, and Funny Effects: A Situated Cognition Perspective, NOR- 


BERT SCHWARZ, February 2006, 20-23 
See “Consumer Behavior” 


Understanding Regulatory Fit, JENNIFER L. AAKER and ANGELA Y. 


LEE, February 2006, 15-19 
See “Consumer Behavior” 


AUCTIONS 


Forward-Looking Bidding in Online Auctions, ROBERT ZEITHAM- 


MER, August 2006, 462-76. 

At Internet auction sites, such as eBay, nearly identical goods are often 
sold in a sequence of auctions, separated by small amounts of time. 
Upcoming auctions are announced several days in advance, so buyers 
can benefit from forward-looking strategies that take this information 
into account. This article develops a model of such bidding, provides 
empirical evidence of the model’s relevance to actual behavior on eBay, 
and discusses the general implications of forward-looking bidding for 
sequential, auction-driven marketplaces. 


BRAND EVALUATION AND CHOICE 


Between Two Brands: A Goal Fluency Account of Brand Evaluation, 


APARNA A. LABROO and ANGELA Y. LEE, August 2006, 374-85. 

The authors present the results of two studies that show how con- 
sumers’ evaluations of an advertised product can be influenced by the 
compatibility or conflict between the regulatory goals (promotion or pre- 
vention) addressed by the product and prior advertising of related prod- 
ucts. Participants across both studies were exposed sequentially to the 
advertising of two products (prime and target), and they demonstrated a 
regulatory goal fluency effect in their evaluations of the target brand. 
When the regulatory goal serviced by the target matched (conflicted 
with) the regulatory goal serviced by the prime, participants indicated 
higher (lower) purchase intent (Experiment |) and more favorable 
evaluations of the target brand (Experiment 2). These effects were not 
accounted for by differences in participants’ involvement or affective 
state across the conditions. Instead, mediation analyses show that par- 
ticipants’ ease of processing the target advertisement underlies the effect 
of goal compatibility on brand evaluation. 


Fading Optimism in Products: Temporal Changes in Expectations About 


Performance, ASHWANI MONGA and MICHAEL J. HOUSTON, 
November 2006, 654-63. 
See “Consumer Behavior” 


How Regulatory Fit Affects Value in Consumer Choices and Opinions, 


TAMAR AVNET and E. TORY HIGGINS, February 2006, 1-10 
See “Decision Research” 


The Impact of Standards Competition on Consumers: Effectiveness of 


Product Information and Advertising Formats, AMITAV 
CHAKRAVARTI and JINHONG XIE, May 2006, 224—36. 
See “Advertising and Media Research” 


Leveraging Missing Ratings to Improve Online Recommendation Sys- 


tems, YUANPING YING, FRED FEINBERG, and MICHEL WEDEL, 
August 2006, 355-65 

“Product recommendation systems” are backbones of the Internet 
economy, leveraging customers’ prior product ratings to generate subse- 
quent suggestions. A key feature of recommendation data is that few cus- 
tomers rate more than a handful of items. Extant models take missing 
recommendation rating data to be missing completely at random, implic- 
itly presuming that they lack meaningful patterns or utility in improving 
ratings accuracy. For the widely studied EachMovie data, the authors 
find that missing data are strongly nonignorable. Recommendation qual- 
ity is improved substantially by jointly modeling “selection” and “rat- 
ings,” both whether and how an item is rated. Accounting for missing rat- 
ings and various sources of heterogeneity offers a rich portrait of which 
items are rated well, which are rated at all, and how these processes are 
intertwined, while reducing holdout error by 10% or more. The authors 
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discuss ways to implement the proposed framework within existing rec- 
ommendation systems and its implications for marketers. 


Models for Heterogeneous Variable Selection, TIMOTHY J. GILBRIDE, 
GREG M. ALLENBY, and JEFF D. BRAZELL, August 2006, 420-30. 
See “Statistical Methods” 


The Neglect of Prescreening Information, AMITAV CHAKRAVARTI, 
CHRIS JANISZEWSKI, and GULDEN ULKUMEN, November 2006, 
642-53. 

Several studies show that information used to screen alternatives 
becomes less important than information acquired later in the search 
process simply because it was used to screen. Experiment | shows that 
the tendency to deemphasize prescreening information leads to system- 
atically different choices for decision makers who screen alternatives 
compared with decision makers who do not screen alternatives. Addi- 
tional studies show that screening encourages decision makers to shift 
their emphasis from prescreening information to postscreening informa- 
tion (Experiment 2). Prescreening information is deemphasized because 
of the categorization that occurs when people create a consideration set 
of retained alternatives (Experiments 3 and 4). Together, the results show 
that a brand’s strength of consideration (i.e., how highly an option ranks 
on screening criteria) may have little influence on the likelihood of it 
being chosen in a postscreening choice process. 


Response to Comments on “How Regulatory Fit Affects Value in Con- 
sumer Choices and Opinions,’ TAMAR AVNET and E. TORY HIG- 
GINS, February 2006, 24-27. 

See “Decision Research” 


The Role of Regulatory Focus in Preference Construction, JING WANG 
and ANGELA Y. LEE, February 2006, 28-38. 
See “Information Processing” 


BRAND MANAGEMENT 


Brand Concept Maps: A Methodology for Identifying Brand Association 
Networks, DEBORAH ROEDDER JOHN, BARBARA LOKEN, 
KYEONGHEUI KIM, and ALOKPARNA BASU MONGA, November 
2006, 549-63. 

See “Measurement” 


Leveraging Missing Ratings to Improve Online Recommendation Sys- 
tems, YUANPING YING, FRED FEINBERG, and MICHEL WEDEL, 
August 2006 

See “Brand Evaluation and Choice” 


The Short and Long-Term Impact of an Assortment Reduction on Cate- 
gory Sales, LAURENS M. SLOOT, DENNIS FOK, and PETER C. 
VERHOEF, November 2006, 536-48 

See “Retailing” 


When Will a Brand Scandal Spill Over, and How Should Competitors 
Respond? MICHELLE L. ROEHM and ALICE M. TYBOUT, August 
2006, 366-73. 

Three experiments identify conditions under which a brand scandal 
spills over and negatively affects attitudes and beliefs about the product 
category and about competing brands. The research also examines fac- 
tors that may enhance or reduce the likelihood of spillover effects and 
strategies for responding to scandal spillover. 


BUSINESS-TO-BUSINESS MARKETING 


Customizing Complex Products: When Should the Vendor Take Control? 
MRINAL GHOSH, SHANTANU DUTTA, and STEFAN STREMER- 
SCH, November 2006, 664-79. 

Casual observation suggests that firms use contrasting practices and 
procedures when offering customized products to individual customers. 
Some firms take a “hands-off” approach and let customers self-select 
their desired product. In contrast, other firms are proactively involved in 
designing customized solutions to individual customer needs. The 
authors call the former “low vendor customization control” and the lat- 
ter “high vendor customization control.” Despite the strategic importance 
of customization, no research has shed light on the rationale for using 
these contrasting approaches to customization and their normative con- 
sequences. The authors develop a conceptual model that contends that 
the appropriate level of vendor control over the customization decision is 
a function of technology and knowledge considerations. They use data 


on 304 procurement arrangements for customized products to test their 
hypotheses and to explore the normative ramifications for three key 
measures of performance: closeness of the delivered product to customer 
needs, delivery performance, and the vendor’s operating profits. The 
results show that contracting parties choose the level of vendor control 
over customization in a strategic and discriminating way to enhance the 
benefits from customization for both parties. The authors discuss impli 
cations for both theory and practice 


CHANNELS OF DISTRIBUTION 


Channel Bargaining with Retailer Asymmetry, ANTHONY J. DUKES 
ESTHER GAL-OR, and KANNAN SRINIVASAN, February 2006 
84-97. 

Manufacturers of consumer products often complain of lower profits 
in light of the growing channel dominance of retailers such as Wal-Mart 
Home Depot, and other “power retailers.” The authors argue that this 
complaint might not be valid. In an analytical model of competing manu 
facturers and competing multiproduct retailers, the authors show that 
manufacturers may actually experience increased profits when a retailer 
gains an exogenous cost advantage over its rival retailer. Potential chan 
nel efficiencies exist when retailing costs are reduced. The authors illus 
trate that channel transactions based on bilateral bargaining capture these 
efficiencies by transferring market share to the more efficient retailer 
thus increasing channel profits. In a bargaining relationship between a 
manufacturer and a retailer, the manufacturer realizes some of these 
enhanced efficiencies. The authors discuss the managerial implications 
for pricing in channels. 


Do Slotting Allowances Enhance Efficiency or Hinder Competition? K 
SUDHIR and VITHALA R. RAO, May 2006, 137-55 
See “Retailing” 


How the Internet Lowers Prices: Evidence from Matched Survey and 
Automobile Transaction Data, FLORIAN ZETTELMEYER, FIONA 
SCOTT MORTON, and JORGE SILVA-RISSO, May 2006, 168-81 

See “Pricing” 


The Role of Relational Embeddedness in Retail Buyers’ Selection of New 
Products, PETER KAUFMAN, SATISH JAYACHANDRAN, and 
RANDALL L. ROSE, November 2006, 580-87 

Retailers face considerable risk in introducing new products because 
of high failure rates. Given the proliferation of new products juxtaposed 
against finite shelf space, retail buyers are confronted with a choice prob 
lem. To enhance understanding of this issue, the authors examine the role 
of buyer—salesperson and firm—firm relationships using data collected in 
the context of actual new product selection by retail buyers at two large 
grocery retailers in the United States. The findings indicate that 
buyer—salesperson and firm—firm relationships have a greater influence 
on new product acceptance when a new product’s attractiveness is mod 
est than when the new product is very unattractive or very attractive. At 
modest levels of product attractiveness, the likelihood of new product 
acceptance can increase by as much as 60% when the buyer has a strong 
relationship with the salesperson. The study provides insights into the 
complex interplay of marketing relationships and product attractiveness 


in retail buyers’ selection of new products 


CHOICE DESIGN 


Comparison of Criteria to Design Efficient Choice Experiments, 
ROSELINDE KESSELS, PETER GOOS, and MARTINA VANDI 
BROEK. August 2006, 409-419. 

To date, no attempt has been made to design efficient choice experi 
ments by means of the Gand V-optimality criteria. These criteria are 
known to make precise response predictions, which is exactly what 
choice experiments aim to do. In this article, the authors elaborate on the 
Gand V-optimality criteria for the multinomial logit model and compare 
their prediction performances with those of the Dand A-optimality crite 
ria. They make use of Bayesian design methods that integrate the opti 
mality criteria over a prior distribution of likely parameter values. They 
employ a modified Fedorov algorithm to generate the optimal choice 
designs. They also discuss other aspects of the designs, such as level 
overlap, utility balance, estimation performance, and computational 


effectiveness. 
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CONSUMER BEHAVIOR 


Action-Based Learning: Goals and Attention in the Acquisition of Market 
Knowledge, ERIC M. EISENSTEIN and J. WESLEY HUTCHINSON, 
May 2006, 244-58 

See “Decision Research” 


Can “Low-Fat” Nutrition Labels Lead to Obesity? BRIAN WANSINK 
and PIERRE CHANDON, November 2006, 605-617. 
See “Nutrition” 


Deferring Versus Expediting Consumption: The Effect of Outcome Con- 
creteness on Sensitivity to Time Horizon, SELIN A. MALKOC and 
GAL ZAUBERMAN, November 2006, 618-27. 

See “Intertemporal Choice” 


Discount Rates for Time Versus Dates: The Sensitivity of Discounting to 
Time-Interval Description, ROBYN A. LEBOEUF, February 2006, 
59-72. 

Six experiments examine the impact of time-interval descriptions on 
consumers’ discount rates. Consumers exhibit more discounting (e.g., 
they demand more money to delay income) when delay intervals are 
described by extents of time than when delay intervals are described by 
dates. This pattern holds in various contexts, including gains and losses, 
and is robust to response-mode changes. Findings further indicate that 
this effect may arise because, compared with date descriptions, extent 
descriptions enhance perceptions of interval length. The author discusses 
other potential mechanisms and implications. 


An Empirical Investigation of Signaling in the Motion Picture Industry, 
SUMAN BASUROY, KALPESH KAUSHIK DESAI, and 
DEBABRATA TALUKDAR, May 2006, 287-95. 

See “Information Processing” 


ading Optimism in Products: Temporal Changes in Expectations About 
Performance, ASHWANI MONGA and MICHAEL J. HOUSTON, 
November 2006, 654-63. 

The authors demonstrate that choosing one product from a set of com- 
peting alternatives can change expectations about the chosen product 
such that consumers can become optimistic about the product’s perform- 
ance, and this optimism can then fade away. In five experiments, the 
authors show that this phenomenon of fading optimism in products is 
robust across different experimental settings and product categories and 
is moderated by prior attitude toward the product category and ambigu- 
ity of the product’s performance. 


Feelings, Fit, and Funny Effects: A Situated Cognition Perspective, NOR- 
BERT SCHWARZ, February 2006, 20-23. 

Recent research has documented numerous, apparently irrational 
influences on consumer judgment and choice, from the influence of tem- 
porary moods and metacognitive experiences to the role of “feeling 
right” about a decision strategy. From the metatheoretical perspective of 
situated cognition, such findings reflect the pragmatic, situated, and 
embodied nature of human cognition, which usually serves people well 
Avnet and Higgins’s (2006) target article extends the understanding of 
these processes by identifying the metacognitive experience of feeling 
right and by emphasizing the role of self-regulatory focus in judgment 
and decision making 


Forward-Looking Bidding in Online Auctions, ROBERT ZEITHAM- 
MER, August 2006, 462-76. 
pee “Auctions” 


Household Life Cycles and Lifestyles in the United States, REX Y. DU 
and WAGNER A. KAMAKURA, February 2006, 121-32. 
See “Segmentation Research” 


How Customer Self-Determination Influences Relational Marketing Out- 
comes: Evidence from Longitudinal Field Studies, UTPAL M. DHO- 
LAKIA, February 2006, 109-120. 

See “Customer Relationship Management” 


How “Psychological” Should Economic and Marketing Models Be? 
TECK H. HO, NOAH LIM, and COLIN F. CAMERER, August 2006, 
341-44. 

See “Market Analysis and Response” 
How Regulatory Fit Affects Value in Consumer Choices and Opinions, 


TAMAR AVNET and E. TORY HIGGINS, February 2006, 1-10. 


See “Decision Research” 


The Impact of Standards Competition on Consumers: Effectiveness of 
Product Information and Advertising Formats, AMITAV 
CHAKRAVARTI and JINHONG XIE, May 2006, 224-36. 

See “Advertising and Media Research” 


Is Happiness Shared Doubled and Sadness Shared Halved? Social Influ- 
ence on Enjoyment of Hedonic Experiences, RAJAGOPAL RAGHU- 
NATHAN and KIM CORFMAN, August 2006, 386-94. 

Because many hedonic stimuli (e.g., movies, vacations, food) are often 
consumed in the company of other people, it is important to know how 
social influence affects the enjoyment of shared experiences. Extrapola- 
tion from informational and normative influences suggests that enjoy- 
ment is enhanced when others offer positive opinions and diminished 
when they offer negative opinions about shared stimuli. In this article, 
the authors propose an alternative model. Building on the need to belong 
and the need for accuracy, the authors predict that enjoyment from shar- 
ing stimuli depends on consumers’ perceived interpersonal agreements 
about the shared stimuli, such that congruence of opinions enhances and 
incongruence of opinions diminishes the enjoyment of the shared experi- 
ence. The results from three experiments support the authors’ predictions 
and indicate that under some circumstances, social influence can operate 
in Opposite directions on judgments of shared stimuli and on the enjoy- 
ment of sharing them. 


Licensing Effect in Consumer Choice, UZMA KHAN and RAVI DHAR, 
May 2006, 259-66. 
See “Decision Research” 


Modeling the Psychology of Consumer and Firm Behavior with Behav- 
ioral Economics, TECK H. HO, NOAH LIM, and COLIN F. 
CAMERER, August 2006, 307-331. 

See “Market Analysis and Response” 


Monetary Incentives and Mood, MARGARET G. MELOY, J. EDWARD 
RUSSO, and ELIZABETH GELFAND MILLER, May 2006, 267-75. 
See “Information Processing” 


The Nature of Fit and the Origins of “Feeling Right”: A Goal-Systemic 
Perspective, ARIE W. KRUGLANSKI, February 2006, 11-14. 

This article considers the notion of regulatory fit from a goal-systemic 
perspective. It is suggested that regulatory fit, as Avnet and Higgins 
(2006) define it, corresponds to a match between a person’s activity and 
his or her (background) process goal of pursuing an (focal) attainment 
goal in a desired manner. The author considers prior regulatory fit data 
from this perspective and raises additional issues for further research and 
theoretical elucidation. 


Paying Too Much and Being Happy About It: Existence, Causes, and 
Consequences of Tariff-Choice Biases, ANJA LAMBRECHT and 
BERND SKIERA, May 2006, 212-23. 

See “Pricing” 


Rebuilding the Boat While Staying Afloat: The Modeling Challenge for 
Behavioral Economics, DRAZEN PRELEC, August 2006 
See “Decision Research” 


Response to Comments on “How Regulatory Fit Affects Value in Con- 
sumer Choices and Opinions,’ TAMAR AVNET and E. TORY HIG- 
GINS, February 2006, 24-27. 

See “Decision Research” 


The Role of Regulatory Focus in Preference Construction, JING WANG 
and ANGELA Y. LEE, February 2006, 28-38. 
See “Information Processing 


Things That Go Bump in the Mind: How Behavioral Economics Could 
Invigorate Marketing, ERIC J. JOHNSON, August 2006, 33740. 
See “Decision Research” 


Time-Varying Effects of Chronic Hedonic Goals on Impulsive Behavior, 
SURESH RAMANATHAN and GEETA MENON, November 2006, 
62841. 

Marketers and academics have long been interested in understanding 
what drives impulsive behavior and have focused on what causes a per- 
son to indulge. The three experiments reported in this article examine 
reasons that underlie urges that strengthen over time and cause people to 
overindulge from a goal-theoretic view of impulsiveness. The authors 
demonstrate that impulsivity is characterized by generalized reward sen- 
sitivity and by an activation of chronic goals to seek pleasure in various 
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domains (Experiment 1). Furthermore, through a moment-to-moment 
tracking of desires, the authors demonstrate that such chronic goals, par- 
ticularly in conjunction with temporarily primed goals, provide the 
momentum for impulsive people to override their self-control goals, 
leading to a strengthening of desires over time (Experiment 2). In turn, 
this causes impulsive people to behave even more impulsively when their 
activated hedonic goals are not satiated (Experiment 3). The findings 
suggest that contextual cues have powerful influences on impulsive 
behavior over time when acting in conjunction with chronic hedonic 
goals. The results have public policy implications for behaviors such as 
binge drinking and unrestrained eating. 


Understanding Regulatory Fit, JENNIFER L. AAKER and ANGELA Y. 
LEE, February 2006, 15-19. 

The authors focus on three critical areas of future research on regula- 
tory fit. First, they focus on how regulatory orientation is sustained. The 
authors argue that there are two distinct approaches that bring about the 
“just-right feeling”: (1) a process-based approach that involves the inter- 
action between regulatory orientation and decision-making processes 
and (2) an outcome-based approach that involves the interaction between 
regulatory orientation and the framed outcomes offered. Second, the 
authors discuss possible boundary conditions of regulatory fit effects, 
highlighting the apparent paradoxical role of involvement. They suggest 
that the antecedents that give rise to regulatory fit (e.g., lowered motiva- 
tion) can differ from its consequences (e.g., increased motivation). Third, 
the authors discuss broader implications of regulatory fit, proposing 
three possible mechanisms by which regulatory fit can lead to improved 
physical health and discussing the degree to which the just-right feeling 
plays a role in goal-sustaining experiences related to subjective well- 
being (e.g., flow). 


When Does Culture Matter? Effects of Personal Knowledge on the Cor- 
rection of Culture-Based Judgments, DONNEL A. BRILEY and JEN- 
NIFER L. AAKER, August 2006, 395-408. 


See “Culture” 


CULTURE 

When Does Culture Matter? Effects of Personal Knowledge on the Cor- 
rection of Culture-Based Judgments, DONNEL A. BRILEY and JEN- 
NIFER L. AAKER, August 2006, 395-408. 

Four experiments demonstrate that culture-based differences in per- 
suasion arise when a person processes information in a cursory, sponta- 
neous manner, but these differences dissipate when a person’s intuitions 
are supplemented by more deliberative processing. North Americans are 
persuaded more by promotion-focused information, and Chinese people 
are persuaded more by prevention-focused information, but only when 
initial, automatic reactions to messages are given. Corrections to these 
default judgments occur when processing is thoughtful. These results 


underscore the idea that culture does not exert a constant, unwavering 
effect on consumer judgments. A key factor in determining whether cul- 
ture-based effects loom large or fade is the extent to which a person 
draws on cultural versus more personal knowledge when he or she is 
forming judgments. 


CUSTOMER RELATIONSHIP MANAGEMENT 


Bagging and Boosting Classification Trees to Predict Churn, AURELIE 
LEMMENS and CHRISTOPHE CROUX, May 2006, 276-86. 
See “Statistical Methods” 


Customer Acquisition Promotions and Customer Asset Value, MICHAEL 
LEWIS, May 2006, 195-203. 

In this article, the author addresses the question of how a firm’s acqui- 
sition efforts influence the composition of the customer portfolio. The 
first part of the research is a conceptual model that illustrates how cus- 
tomer uncertainty provides an explanation for why promotionally 
acquired customers have lower repurchase rates and smaller lifetime val- 
ues. The second part of the research involves empirical analyses of cus- 
tomer-level data from a newspaper and an online grocer. In both data 
sets, acquisition discount depth is negatively related to repeat-buying 
rates and customer asset value. For example, a 35% acquisition discount 
results in customers with about one-half the long-term value of non- 
promotionally acquired customers. 
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Customizing Complex Products: When Should the Vendor Take Control? 


MRINAL GHOSH, SHANTANU DUTTA, and STEFAN STREMER- 
SCH, November 2006, 664-79 
See “Business-to-Business Marketing” 


Defection Detection: Measuring and Understanding the Predictive Accu- 
racy of Customer Churn Models, SCOTT A. NESLIN, SUNIL GUPTA, 
WAGNER KAMAKURA, JUNXIANG LU, and CHARLOTTE H 
MASON, May 2006, 204-211. 

This article provides a descriptive analysis of how methodological fac- 
tors contribute to the accuracy of customer churn predictive models. The 
study is based on a tournament in which both academics and practition- 
ers downloaded data from a publicly available Web site, estimated a 
model, and made predictions on two validation databases. The results 
suggest several important findings. First, methods do matter. The differ- 
ences observed in predictive accuracy across submissions could change 
the profitability of a churn management campaign by hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. Second, models have staying power. They suffer very 
little decrease in performance if they are used to predict churn for a data- 
base compiled three months after the calibration data. Third, researchers 
use a variety of modeling “approaches,” characterized by variables such 
as estimation technique, variable selection procedure, number of 
variables included, and time allocated to steps in the model-building 
process. The authors find important differences in performance among 
these approaches and discuss implications for both researchers and 
practitioners. 


The Goal-Gradient Hypothesis Resurrected: Purchase Acceleration, Illu- 
sionary Goal Progress, and Customer Retention, RAN KIVETZ, OLEG 
URMINSKY, and YUHUANG ZHENG, February 2006, 39-58 

See “Decision Research” 


How Customer Self-Determination Influences Relational Marketing Out- 
comes: Evidence from Longitudinal Field Studies, UTPAL M. DHO 
LAKIA, February 2006, 109-120. 

This article examines the role of customers’ self-determination, 
defined as a person’s perception of joining a firm on his or her own ini- 
tiative versus being induced to join, in influencing relational outcomes 
for firms. In the first two studies, the author finds evidence of more rela- 
tional behaviors (Studies | and 2) and higher motivation levels regarding 
purchase (Study 2) among self-determined (versus firm-determined) cus- 
tomers. This article also examines how customers’ self-determination 
interacts with two types of relational marketing programs: reminder 
coupons, which consumers view as relatively more controlling, and rela- 
tional rewards, which they view as relatively more informative of their 
value to the firm. The results reveal that sending a stylized reminder 
coupon to encourage repeat purchase has negative effects (Study 3) and 
that automatic enrollment in a relational rewards program has positive 
effects on relational behaviors of self-determined customers (Study 4). 
Firm-determined customers are less influenced by rewards in both cases. 
These findings question the effectiveness of aggressive acquisition and 
reminder marketing programs in cultivating customer relationships, pro- 
vide a straightforward way to identify attractive relational candidates in 
consumer settings, and suggest methods by which to (and how not to) 


market to self-determined consumers. 


Paying Too Much and Being Happy About It: Existence, Causes, and 


Consequences of Tariff-Choice Biases, ANJA LAMBRECHT and 
BERND SKIERA, May 2006, 212-23. 


See “Pricing” 


DECISION RESEARCH 


Action-Based Learning: Goals and Attention in the Acquisition of Market 


Knowledge, ERIC M. EISENSTEIN and J. WESLEY HUTCHINSON, 
May 2006, 244-58. 

In this article, the authors examine the costs and benefits of action- 
based learning (i.e., learning that occurs as a by-product of making 
repeated decisions with outcome feedback). The authors report the 
results of three experiments that investigate the effects of different deci- 
sion goals on what is learned and how transferable that learning is across 
related decision tasks. Contrary to popular wisdom, compared with tra- 
ditional learning, experiential learning is likely to be a risky proposition 
because it can be either accurate and efficient or errorful and biased. 
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Deferring Versus Expediting Consumption: The Effect of Outcome Con- 
creteness on Sensitivity to Time Horizon, SELIN A. MALKOC and 
GAL ZAUBERMAN, November 2006, 618-27 

See “Intertemporal Choice” 


Discount Rates for Time Versus Dates: The Sensitivity of Discounting to 
Time-Interval Description, ROBYN A. LEBOEUF, February 2006, 
59-72 


See “Consumer Behavior” 


Feelings, Fit, and Funny Effects: A Situated Cognition Perspective, NOR- 
BERT SCHWARZ, February 2006, 20-23 
See “Consumer Behavior” 


The Goal-Gradient Hy pothesis Resurrected: Purchase Acceleration, Illu- 
sionary Goal Progress, and Customer Retention, RAN KIVETZ, OLEG 
URMINSKY, and YUHUANG ZHENG, February 2006, 39-58. 

The goal-gradient hypothesis denotes the classic finding from behav- 
iorism that animals expend more effort as they approach a reward. Build- 
ing on this hypothesis, the authors generate new propositions for the 
human psychology of rewards. They test these propositions using field 
experiments, secondary customer data, paper-and-pencil problems, and 
Tobit and logit models. The key findings indicate that (1) participants in 
a real café reward program purchase coffee more frequently the closer 
they are to earning a free coffee; (2) Internet users who rate songs in 
return for reward certificates visit the rating Web site more often, rate 
more songs per visit, and persist longer in the rating effort as they 

vach the reward goal; (3) the illusion of progress toward the goal 

duces purchase acceleration (e.g., customers who receive a 12-stamp 
coffee card with 2 preexisting “bonus” stamps complete the 10 required 
purchases faster than customers who receive a “regular” 10-stamp card); 
and (4) a stronger tendency to accelerate toward the goal predicts greater 
retention and faster reengagement in the program. The conceptualization 
and empirical findings are captured by a parsimonious geal-distance 
model, in which effort investment is a function of the proportion of orig- 
inal distance remaining to the goal. In addition, using statistical and 
experimental controls, the authors rule out alternative explanations for 
the observed goal gradients. They discuss the theoretical significance of 
their findings and the managerial implications for incentive systems, pro- 


motions, and customer retention 


How “Psychological” Should Economic and Marketing Models Be? 
TECK H. HO, NOAH LIM, and COLIN F. CAMERER, August 2006, 
341-44 

See “Market Analysis and Response” 


How Regulatory Fit Affects Value in Consumer Choices and Opinions, 

TAMAR AVNET and E. TORY HIGGINS, February 2006, 1-10. 

Regulatory fit occurs when the manner of peoples’ engagement in an 
activity sustains their current goal orientation or concerns with that activ- 
ity. It is proposed that regulatory fit changes the significance of con- 
sumers’ reactions to something, including the perceived monetary value 
of a choice they have made or the persuasiveness of a message they have 
received. When there is a fit, people engage more strongly in and “feel 
right” about what they are doing, and subsequent evaluative reactions 
(positive or negative) can be intensified by this fit experience. The fit 
experience is shown to influence the strength of value experiences inde- 
pendent of hedonic experiences. The authors discuss how the fit effect on 
value is distinct from other factors that affect value, such as relevancy, 
matching, hedonic mood, and arousal. Using prior research on this topic, 
this article summarizes the current state of knowledge about how fit 
influences value and offers new ideas for further research. 


Is Happiness Shared Doubled and Sadness Shared Halved? Social Influ- 
ence on Enjoyment of Hedonic Experiences, RAJAGOPAL RAGHU- 
NATHAN and KIM CORFMAN, August 2006, 386-94 

See “Consumer Behavior” 


Licensing Effect in Consumer Choice, UZMA KHAN and RAVI DHAR, 

May 2006, 259-66 

Most choices in the real world follow other choices or judgments. The 
authors show that a prior choice, which activates and boosts a positive 
self-concept, subsequently licenses the choice of a more self-indulgent 
option. The authors propose that licensing can operate by committing to 
a virtuous act in a preceding choice, which reduces negative self- 
attributions associated with the purchase of relative luxuries. Five stud- 
ies demonstrate the proposed licensing effect of a prior commitment to a 
virtuous act on subsequent choice. Consistent with the authors’ theory, 


the preference for an indulgent option diminishes if the licensing task is 
attributed to an external motivation. The authors also report a mediation 
analysis in support of their theoretical explanation that the licensing 
effect operates by providing a temporary boost in the relevant 
selfconcept. 


Modeling the Psychology of Consumer and Firm Behavior with Behav- 
ioral Economics, TECK H. HO, NOAH LIM, and COLIN F. 
CAMERER, August 2006, 307-331. 


See “Market Analysis and Response” 


The Nature of Fit and the Origins of “Feeling Right”: A Goal-Systemic 
Perspective, ARIE W. KRUGLANSKI, February 2006, 11-14. 
See “Consumer Behavior” 


The Neglect of Prescreening Information, AMITAV CHAKRAVARTI, 
CHRIS JANISZEWSKI, and GULDEN ULKUMEN, November 2006, 
642-53. 


See “Brand Evaluatioti and Choice” 


Rebuilding the Boat While Staying Afloat: The Modeling Challenge for 
Behavioral Economics, DRAZEN PRELEC, August 2006, 332-36. 

The author comments on the article by Ho, Lim, and Camerer (2006), 
which showcases the potential of the new behavioral economics 
approach to marketing with six theoretical “case studies.” Each case 
study describes a new model of consumer behavior or competitive mar- 
keting interactions. The author raises two general questions about such 
models. The first question is whether behavioral economics is, in reality, 
a new form of theoretical psychology, competing with existing psycho- 
logical models and theories and subject to the same vulnerability to evi- 
dence as applies to psychological theory. The author argues that behav- 
ioral economists are ambivalent about this point, sometimes claiming 
psychological realism or plausibility as a necessary modeling require- 
ment and other times introducing assumptions for modeling conven- 
ience. The second question is whether the impact of behavioral econom- 
ics on marketing will be experienced more strongly through the 
development of new quantitative models or through the exploration of 
qualitative lessons stimulated by behavioral violations of rationality. It is 
argued that behavioral economics not only contributes new modeling 
instruments but, through its documentation of rationality violations or 
“anomalies,” can provide a rich source of intuitions and insights into con- 
sumer psychology as well. 


Response to Comments on “How Regulatory Fit Affects Value in Con- 
sumer Choices and Opinions,’ TAMAR AVNET and E. TORY HIG- 
GINS, February 2006, 24-27. 


Things That Go Bump in the Mind: How Behavioral Economics Could 
Invigorate Marketing, ERIC J. JOHNSON, August 2006, 33740. 

In their article, Ho, Lim, and Camerer (2006) lead by example. They 
identify principles from behavioral economics, and rather than simply 
exhort their readers to pay attention, they actually produce impressive 
demonstrations of how these principles can be applied to substantive 
marketing problems. It is easy to argue that these ideas are important, but 
it is more difficult to demonstrate that importance. Implicitly, Ho, Lim, 
and Camerer send a message of encouragement: Behaviorally realistic 
assumptions are not problems to be ignored; they are opportunities. For- 
mal models can capture psychologically realistic concerns. Together, 
they should be the grist for the next generation of marketing mills. 


Time-Varying Effects of Chronic Hedonic Goals on Impulsive Behavior, 
SURESH RAMANATHAN and GEETA MENON, November 2006, 
628-41. 

See “Consumer Behavior” 


When Does Culture Matter? Effects of Personal Knowledge on the Cor- 
rection of Culture-Based Judgments, DONNEL A. BRILEY and JEN- 
NIFER L. AAKER, August 2006, 395-408. 

See “Culture” 


DIFFUSION OF INNOVATIONS 


Aligning Innovation with Market Characteristics in the Nonprofit Profes- 
sional Theater Industry, GLENN B. VOSS, MITZI MONTOYA- 
WEISS, and ZANNIE GIRAUD VOSS, May 2006, 296-302. 

See “Strategy and Planning” 
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ECONOMETRIC MODELS 


Defection Detection: Measuring and Understanding the Predictive Accu- 
racy of Customer Churn Models, SCOTT A. NESLIN, SUNIL GUPTA, 
WAGNER KAMAKURA, JUNXIANG LU, and CHARLOTTE H. 
MASON, May 2006, 204-211. 

See “Customer Relationship Management” 


Factors Affecting Web Site Visit Duration: A Cross-Domain Analysis, 
PETER J. DANAHER, GUY W. MULLARKEY, and SKANDER 
ESSEGAIER, May 2006, 182-94. 

See “Internet Usage Behavior” 


Forward-Looking Bidding in Online Auctions, ROBERT ZEITHAM- 
MER, August 2006, 462-76. 


See “Auctions” 


A Hierarchical Bayes Error Correction Modei to Explain Dynamic Effects 
of Price Changes, DENNIS FOK, CSILLA HORVATH, RICHARD 
PAAP, and PHILIP HANS FRANSES, August 2006, 443-61. 

See “Market Analysis and Response” 


Optimal Pricing Strategies for an Automotive Aftermarket Retailer, 
MURALI K. MANTRALA, P.B. SEETHARAMAN, RAJEEVE 
KAUL, SRINATH GOPALAKRISHNA, and ANTONIE STAM, 
November 2006, 588-604. 

See “Retailing” 


The Periodicity of Pricing, BART J. BRONNENBERG, CARL F. MELA, 
and WILLIAM BOULDING, August 2006, 477-93. 
See “Pricing” 


A Three-Stage Model of Integrated Marketing Communications at the 
Marketing—Sales Interface, TIMOTHY M. SMITH, SRINATH 
GOPALAKRISHNA, and RABIKAR CHATTERJEE, November 2006, 
564-79. 

See “Advertising and Media Research” 


EDITORIALS 


Introduction to the Marketing Science Institute Special Section on Acade- 
mic and Practitioner Collaborative Research, LEIGH MCALISTER, 
November 2006, 515-17. 


A New Reviewing System for Journal of Marketing Research, RUSSELL 
S. WINER, May 2006, 135-36. 


ELECTRONIC COMMERCE 


The Effect of Banner Advertising on Internet Purchasing, PUNEET 
MANCHANDA, JEAN-PIERRE DUBE, KHIM YONG GOH, and 
PRADEEP K. CHINTAGUNTA, February 2006, 98-108. 

See “Advertising and Media Research” 


FORECASTING 


Bagging and Boosting Classification Trees to Predict Churn, AURELIE 
LEMMENS and CHRISTOPHE CROUX, May 2006, 276-86. 
See “Statistical Methods” 


INFORMATION PROCESSING 


Can “Low-Fat” Nutrition Labels Lead to Obesity? BRIAN WANSINK 
and PIERRE CHANDON, November 2006, 605-617. 
See “Nutrition” 


Discount Rates for Time Versus Dates: The Sensitivity of Discounting to 
Time-Interval Description, ROBYN A. LEBOEUF, February 2006, 
59-72. 

See “Consumer Behavior” 


An Empirical Investigation of Signaling in the Motion Picture Industry, 
SUMAN BASUROY, KALPESH KAUSHIK DESAI, and 
DEBABRATA TALUKDAR, May 2006, 287-95. 

The contribution of this research lies in the use of real-world data to 
test several hypotheses about the role of two signals—sequels and adver- 
tising expenditures—in the motion picture industry. The authors analyze 
the data with a dynamic simultaneous-equations model of the drivers and 
the interrelationships of the behaviors of movie audiences, studios, and 
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exhibitors. Specifically, the authors test for the attenuating role of third- 
party information sources, such as critics’ review consensus and cumula- 
tive word of mouth, on the strength of the two aforementioned signals. 
The authors find evidence of such an effect both at the release phase 
across movies and over the postrelease phase for any movie. Notably, 
they hypothesize and show that sequels and advertising expenditures 
have a positive interaction effect on box office revenues. This is an 
important finding because though most firms use multiple signals for 
their products, empirical work on the interaction of two or more signals 
is rare. This study offers several new and interesting empirical insights 
into the market dynamics of the motion picture industry. 


An Empirical Two-Stage Choice Model with Varying Decision Rules 
Applied to Internet Clickstream Data, WENDY W. MOE, November 
2006, 680-92. 

See “Statistical Methods” 


Fading Optimism in Products: Temporal Changes in Expectations About 
Performance, ASHWANI MONGA and MICHAEL J. HOUSTON, 
November 2006, 654-63. 

See “Consumer Behavior” 


From Invention to Innovation: Conversion Ability in Product Develop 
ment, RAJESH CHANDY, BRIGITTE HOPSTAKEN, OM 
NARASIMHAN, and JAIDEEP PRABHU, August 2006, 494-508 

See “New Product Development and Launch” 


Monetary Incentives and Mood, MARGARET G. MELOY, J. EDWARD 
RUSSO, and ELIZABETH GELFAND MILLER, May 2006, 267-75 
Researchers have long debated the methodological necessity of mon- 
etary incentives in experimental research. The current work shows that 
financial incentives not only can fail to improve task — ince but 
also can worsen it. Three studies verify that incentives can elevate mood 
and that this mood enhancement contributes to worsened task perform- 
ance. The authors discuss implications for the use of incentives in exper- 
imental research. 


The Nature of Fit and the Origins of “Feeling Right”: A Goal-Systemic 
Perspective, ARIE W. KRUGLANSKI, February 2006, 11-14 
See “Consumer Behavior 


The Neglect of Prescreening Information, AMITAV CHAKRAVARTI, 
CHRIS JANISZEWSKI, and GULDEN ULKUMEN, November 2006, 
642-53. 

See “Brand Evaluation and Choice” 


The Role of Regulatory Focus in Preference Construction, JING WANG 

and ANGELA Y. LEE, February 2006, 28-38 

The authors examine how consumers’ regulatory focus affects their 
information search behavior and decision-making process. The results 
show that uninvolved research participants rely on their regulatory focus 
as a filter to process information selectively. Participants paid more 
attention to and based their product evaluation on product information 
that is relevant to their regulatory concerns, but only when they were not 
motivated to process information. This regulatory fit effect on evaluation 
seems to be driven by the perceptual salience of fit versus nonfit infor- 
mation and is more consistent with heuristic than with systematic pro- 
cessing of information. 


Time-Varying Effects of Chronic Hedonic Goals on Impulsive Behavior, 
SURESH RAMANATHAN and GEETA MENON, November 2006 
628-41. 

See “Consumer Behavior” 


Understanding Regulatory Fit, JENNIFER L. AAKER and ANGELA Y 
LEE, February 2006, 15-19. 
See “Consumer Behavior” 


When Will a Brand Scandal Spill Over, and How Should Competitors 
Respond? MICHELLE L. ROEHM and ALICE M. TYBOUT, August 
2006, 366-73. 

See “Brand Management” 


INTERNET 
How the Internet Lowers Prices: Evidence from Matched Survey and 
Automobile Transaction Data, FLORIAN ZETTELMEYER, FIONA 
SCOTT MORTON, and JORGE SILVA-RISSO, May 2006, 168-81. 
See “Pricing” 
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INTERNET USAGE BEHAVIOR 


Factors Affecting Web Site Visit Duration: A Cross-Domain Analysis, 
PETER J. DANAHER, GUY W. MULLARKEY, and SKANDER 
ESSEGAIER, May 2006, 182-94. 

In this study, the authors examine factors that affect Web site visit 
duration, including user demographics, text and graphics content, type of 
site, presence of functionality features, advertising content, and the num- 
ber of previous visits. The authors use a random effects model to deter- 
mine the impact of these factors on site duration and the number of pages 
viewed. The proposed method accounts for three distinct sources of 
heterogeneity that arise from differences among people, Web sites, and 
visit occasions to the same Web site by the same person. The model is fit 
using one month of user-centric panel data, and it encompasses the 50 
most popular sites in a market. The results show that, in general, older 
people and women visit Web sites for a longer period. Some surprising 
results are revealed in an examination of interactions between these 
demographic and site characteristic variables. For example, sites with 
higher levets of advertising usually result in lower visit duration, but this 
is not the case for older people. The model also yields insights into the 
relative importance of different sources of heterogeneity in visit dura- 
tion; heterogeneity in visit occasions dominates over individual-level and 
Web site-specific heterogeneity 


INTERTEMPORAL CHOICE 


Deferring Versus Expediting Consumption: The Effect of Outcome Con- 
creteness on Sensitivity to Time Horizon, SELIN A. MALKOC and 
GAL ZAUBERMAN, November 2006, 618-27. 

This work examines consumers’ preferences for consumption timing. 
Specifically, the authors examine how temporal framing (deferring ver- 
sus expediting) of a decision moderates the sensitivity of consumers’ pat- 
tern of discounting to changes in time horizon. The results from three 
experiments show greater decline in consumers’ discount rates with time 
horizon (i.e., greater present bias) when they defer than when they expe- 
dite consumption. These results are robust to using monetary and non- 
monetary outcomes, as well as to different time horizons (months, days). 
The authors further demonstrate that the different levels of mental repre- 
sentations (concreteness) triggered by the two decision frames moderate 
this difference in sensitivity 


MANAGERIAL JUDGMENT AND DECISION AIDS 


Action-Based Learning: Goals and Attention in the Acquisition of Market 
Knowledge, ERIC M. EISENSTEIN and J. WESLEY HUTCHINSON, 
May 2006, 244-58 


See “Decision Research” 


MARKET ANALYSIS AND RESPONSE 


A Comparison of Criteria to Design Efficient Choice Experiments, 
ROSELINDE KESSELS, PETER GOOS, and MARTINA VANDE- 
BROEK, August 2006, 409-419. 

See “Choice Design” 


Defection Detection: Measuring and Understanding the Predictive Accu- 
racy of Customer Churn Models, SCOTT A. NESLIN, SUNIL GUPTA, 
WAGNER KAMAKURA, JUNXIANG LU, and CHARLOTTE H. 
MASON, May 2006, 204-211. 

See “Customer Relationship Management 


An Empirical Investigation of Signaling in the Motion Picture Industry, 
SUMAN BASUROY, KALPESH KAUSHIK DESAI, and 
DEBABRATA TALUKDAR, May 2006, 287-95. 


See “Information Processing” 


A Hierarchical Bayes Error Correction Model to Explain Dynamic Effects 
of Price Changes, DENNIS FOK, CSILLA HORVATH, RICHARD 
PAAP, and PHILIP HANS FRANSES, August 2006, 443-61 

The authors put forth a sales response model to explain the differences 
in immediate and dynamic effects of promotional prices and regular 
prices on sales. The model consists of a vector autoregression that is 
rewritten in error correction format, which allows the authors to disen- 
tangle the immediate effects from the dynamic effects. In a second level 
of the model, the immediate price elasticities, the cumulative promo- 
tional price elasticity, and the long-term regular price elasticity are cor- 
related with various brand-specific and category-specific characteristics. 


The model is applied to seven years of data on weekly sales of 100 dif- 
ferent brands in 25 product categories. The authors find many significant 
moderating effects on the elasticity of price promotions. Brands in cate- 
gories that are characterized by high price differentiation and that con- 
stitute a lower share of budget are less sensitive to price discounts. Deep 
price discounts increase the immediate price sensitivity of customers. 
The authors also find significant effects for the cumulative elasticity. The 
immediate effect of a regular price change is often close to zero. The 
long-term effect of such a regular price decrease usually amounts to an 
increase in sales. This is especially true in categories that are character- 
ized by a large price dispersion and frequent price promotions and for 
hedonic, nonperishable products. 


How “Psychological” Should Economic and Marketing Models Be? 
TECK H. HO, NOAH LIM, and COLIN F. CAMERER, August 2006, 
341-44. 

The authors discuss the potential of making the recently developed 
behavioral economics models even more “psychological” by (1) increas- 
ing their context specificity, (2) allowing different people to have differ- 
ent model parameters, and (3) capturing the underlying psychological 
processes more explicitly. They show that some of these models already 
make room for understanding context specificity and heterogeneity, and 
they discuss new ways to enrich the models along those two dimensions. 
The task of adding process details is more challenging in simple mathe- 
matical forms because these models must serve as building blocks for 
aggregate market models. 


Modeling the Psychology of Consumer and Firm Behavior with Behav- 
ioral Economics, TECK H. HO, NOAH LIM, and COLIN F. 
CAMERER, August 2006, 307-331. 

Marketing is an applied science that tries to explain and influence how 
firms and consumers behave in markets. Marketing models are usually 
applications of standard economic theories, which rely on strong 
assumptions of rationality of consumers and firms. Behavioral econom- 
ics explores the implications of the limits of rationality, with the goal of 
making economic theories more plausible by explaining and predicting 
behavior more accurately while maintaining formal power. This article 
reviews six behavioral economics models that are useful to marketing. 
Three models generalize standard preference structures to allow for sen- 
sitivity to reference poipts and loss aversion, social preferences toward 
outcomes of others, and preference for instant gratification. The other 
three models generalize the concept of game-theoretic equilibrium, 
allowing decision makers to make mistakes, encounter limits on the 
depth of strategic thinking, and equilibrate by learning from feedback. 
The authors also discuss a specific marketing application for each of 
these six models. The goal of this article is to encourage marketing 
researchers to apply these models. Doing so will raise technical chal- 
lenges for modelers and will require thoughtful input from psychologists 
who study consumer behavior. Consequently, such models could create 
a common language both for modelers who prize formality and for psy- 
chologists who prize realism. 


Promotion Profitability for a Retailer: The Role of Promotion, Brand, 
Category, and Store Characteristics, KUSUM L. AILAWADI, BARI A. 
HARLAM, JACQUES CESAR, and DAVID TROUNCE, November 
2006, 518-35 

See “Promotion” 


Rebuilding the Boat While Staying Afloat: The Modeling Challenge for 
Behavioral Economics, DRAZEN PRELEC, August 2006, 332-36. 
See “Decision Research” 


MEASUREMENT 


Brand Concept Maps: A Methodology for Identifying Brand Association 
Networks, DEBORAH ROEDDER JOHN, BARBARA LOKEN, 
KYEONGHEUI KIM, and ALOKPARNA BASU MONGA, November 
2006, 549-63. 

Understanding brand equity involves identifying the network of 
strong. favorable, and unique brand associations in memory. This article 
introduces a methodology, Brand Concept Maps, for eliciting brand 
association networks (maps) from consumers and aggregating individual 
maps into a consensus map of the brand. Consensus brand maps include 
the core brand associations that define the brand’s image and show which 
brand associations are linked directly to the brand, which associations 
are linked indirectly to the brand, and which associations are grouped 
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together. Two studies illustrate the Brand Concept Maps methodology 
and provide evidence of its reliability and validity. 


The Effect of Word of Mouth on Sales: Online Book Reviews, JUDITH 
A. CHEVALIER and DINA MAYZLIN, August 2006, 345-54. 
See “Advertising and Media Research” 


An Extended Paradigm for Measurement Analysis of Marketing Con- 
structs Applicable to Panel Data, HANS BAUMGARTNER and JAN- 
BENEDICT E.M. STEENKAMP, August 2006, 431-42. 

See “Statistical Methods” 


A Feature-Based Approach to Assessing Advertisement Similarity, 
DAVID A. SCHWEIDEL, ERIC T. BRADLOW, and PATTI 
WILLIAMS, May 2006, 237-43. 

See “Advertising and Media Research” 


META-ANALYSIS 


Salesperson Adaptive Selling Behavior and Customer Orientation: A 
Meta-Analysis, GEORGE R. FRANKE and JEONG-EUN PARK, 
November 2006, 693-702. 

See “Selling” 


NEW PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT AND LAUNCH 


Do Slotting Allowances Enhance Efficiency or Hinder Competition? K. 
SUDHIR and VITHALA R. RAO, May 2006, 137-55. 
See “Retailing” 


From Invention to Innovation: Conversion Ability in Product Develop- 
ment, RAJESH CHANDY, BRIGITTE HOPSTAKEN, OM 
NARASIMHAN, and JAIDEEP PRABHU, August 2006, 494-508. 

The ability to convert inputs into outputs is a critical determinant of 
success in many fields of endeavor. In this research, the authors study the 
ability of firms to convert ideas into products, that is, their conversion 
ability. Specifically, they address the question, Why are some firms bet- 
ter at conversion than others? In contrast to much of the existing litera- 
ture, the authors propose that a strong focus on speed and on generating 
many ideas may actually hurt firms by lowering their conversion ability. 
The authors test their arguments on data between 1960 and 2001 from a 
cross-national sample of pharmaceutical firms. They find that firms vary 
widely in their ability to convert promising drug ideas into launched 
drugs. Firms with the highest conversion ability are those that (1) focus 
on a moderate number of ideas, in areas of importance, and in areas in 
which they have expertise and (2) deliberate for a moderate length of 
time on promising ideas. 


The Role of Relational Embeddedness in Retail Buyers’ Selection of New 
Products, PETER KAUFMAN, SATISH JAYACHANDRAN, and 
RANDALL L. ROSE, November 2006, 580-87. 

See “Channels of Distribution” 


NUTRITION 


Can “Low-Fat” Nutrition Labels Lead to Obesity? BRIAN WANSINK 
and PIERRE CHANDON, November 2006, 605-617. 

In this era of increasing obesity and increasing threats of legislation 
and regulation of food marketing practices, regulatory agencies have 
pointedly asked how “low-fat” nutrition claims may influence food con- 
sumption. The authors develop and test a framework that contends that 
low-fat nutrition labels increase food intake by (1) increasing perceptions 
of the appropriate serving size and (2) decreasing consumption guilt. 
Three studies show that low-fat labels lead all consumers—particularly 
those who are overweight—to overeat snack foods. Furthermore, salient 
objective serving-size information (e.g., “Contains 2 Servings”) reduces 
overeating only among guilt-prone, normal-weight consumers, but not 
among overweight consumers. With consumer welfare and corporate 
profitability in mind, the authors suggest win—win packaging and label- 
ing insights for public policy officials and food marketers. 


ORGANIZATIONAL LEARNING 


Aligning Innovation with Market Characteristics in the Nonprofit Profes- 
sional Theater Industry, GLENN B. VOSS, MITZI MONTOYA- 
WEISS, and ZANNIE GIRAUD VOSS, May 2006, 296-302. 

See “Strategy and Planning” 


ORGANIZATIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Customizing Complex Products: When Should the Vendor Take Control? 
MRINAL GHOSH, SHANTANU DUTTA, and STEFAN STREMER- 
SCH, November 2006, 664-79. 

See “Business-to-Business Marketing” 


PRICING 


Customer Acquisition Promotions and Customer Asset Value, MICHAEL 
LEWIS, May 2006, 195-203. 
See “Customer Relationship Management 


How the Internet Lowers Prices: Evidence from Matched Survey and 
Automobile Transaction Data, FLORIAN ZETTELMEYER, FIONA 
SCOTT MORTON, and JORGE SILVA-RISSO, May 2006, 168-81. 

Although research has shown that the Internet has lowered the prices 
in some established industries, little is known about how use of the Inter- 
net lowers prices. The authors address this issue for the automobile 
retailing industry with matched survey and transaction data on 1500 car 
purchases in California. They show that the Internet lowers prices for two 
distinct reasons: First, the Internet informs consumers about dealers’ 
invoice prices. Second, the referral process of online buying services 
helps consumers obtain lower prices. The combined information and 
referral price effects are —1.5%, or 22% of dealers’ average gross vehicle 
profit. The authors also find that the benefits of gathering information 
differ by consumer type. Buyers who have a high disutility of bargaining 
but who have collected information on the specific car they eventually 
purchase pay 1.5% less than they otherwise would. In contrast, buyers 
who like the bargaining process do not benefit from such information. 


Optimal Pricing Strategies for an Automotive Aftermarket Retailer, 
MURALI K. MANTRALA, P.B. SEETHARAMAN, RAJEEVE 
KAUL, SRINATH GOPALAKRISHNA, and ANTONIE STAM, 
November 2006, 588-604. 

See “Retailing” 


Paying Too Much and Being Happy About It: Existence, Causes, and 
Consequences of Tariff-Choice Biases, ANJA LAMBRECHT and 
BERND SKIERA, May 2006, 212-23. 

A common assumption underlying the analysis of consumers’ choices 
among optional tariffs is that consumers choose the tariff that maximizes 
their surplus and, thus, the tariff that leads to the lowest billing rate for a 
given amount of usage. Yet there is evidence that many users prefer a flat 
rate even though their billing rate would be lower with a pay-per-use tar- 
iff (flat-rate bias), and some users prefer a pay-per-use tariff even though 
they would save money with a flat rate (pay-per-use bias). The authors 
conduct four empirical analyses based on three different data sets. They 
show that the flat-rate bias is more important and has a greater regularity 
and time persistence than the pay-per-use bias. They classify potential 
causes of the flat-rate bias as “insurance effect,” “taxi meter effect,” 
“convenience effect,’ and “overestimation effect” and show that the 
insurance, the taxi meter, and the overestimation effects lead to a flat-rate 
bias. They provide evidence that underestimation of usage is a major 
cause of the pay-per-use bias. They show that the flat-rate bias does not 
significantly increase customer churn and thus results in a shortand long- 
term profit increase. In contrast, the pay-per-use bias largely increases 
churn so that in the long run, the additional short-term profit is offset by 
higher churn. 


The Periodicity of Pricing, BART J. BRONNENBERG, CARL F. MELA, 
and WILLIAM BOULDING, August 2006, 477-93. 

Retail pricing data combine multiple decisions (e.g., regular pricing 
and discounting) that are possibly made by multiple decision makers 
(e.g., retailers and manufacturers). For example, temporary price reduc- 
tions (high-frequency price changes) can be used to price discriminate in 
the short run, whereas regular price adjustments (low-frequency price 
changes) might reflect changes in long-term costs or demand. Time dis 
aggregation cannot disentangle these factors, because frequency aggre- 
gation exists even when data are analyzed at the lowest possible level of 
temporal aggregation. Because little is known about the nature of pricing 
interactions across various planning cycles, this article develops several 
empirical generalizations about the role of periodicity in pricing. Using 
week-—store stockkeeping-unit-level price data in 35 grocery categories, 
the authors find that (1) cross-brand correlation in prices occurs at mul- 
tiple planning horizons, and the planning horizon of the predominant 
interaction does not typically coincide with the sampling rate of the data; 
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(2) aggregating pricing interactions across frequencies obscures distinct 
and different interactions; (3) pricing interactions are related to category- 
and brand-specific factors, such as mean interpurchase times; (4) regular 
price changes explain most of the variation in prices; and (5) periodicity 
can affect inferences about the nature of competition within a category. 
The authors conclude by discussing several practical marketing applica- 
tions for which marketing decisions across frequencies have relevance. 


Price Matching by Vertically Differentiated Retailers: Theory and Evi- 
dence, SRIDHAR MOORTHY and XUBING ZHANG, May 2006, 
156-67 


See “Retailing” 


Things That Go Bump in the Mind: How Behavioral Economics Could 
Invigorate Marketing, ERIC J. JOHNSON, August 2006, 337-40. 


See “Decision Research” 


PROMOTION 


Customer Acquisition Promotions and Customer Asset Value, MICHAEL 
LEWIS, May 2006, 195-203. 
See “Customer Relationship Management 


\ Hierarchical Bayes Error Correction Model to Explain Dynamic Effects 
of Price Changes, DENNIS FOK, CSILLA HORVATH, RICHARD 
PAAP, and PHILIP HANS FRANSES, August 2006, 443-61. 

See “Market Analysis and Response” 


How Customer Self-Determination Influences Relational Marketing Out- 
comes: Evidence from Longitudinal Field Studies, UTPAL M. DHO- 
LAKIA, February 2006, 109-120. 

See “Customer Relationship Management” 


Promotion Profitability for a Retailer: The Role of Promotion, Brand, 
Category, and Store Characteristics, KUSUM L. AILAWADI, BARI A. 
HARLAM, JACQUES CESAR, and DAVID TROUNCE, November 
2006, 518-35 

The purpose of this article is to quantify the net unit and net profit 
impact of promotions for a retailer and to understand the key correlates 
of this impact. Using data on all promotions offered in 2003 by CVS, a 
leading U.S. drug retailer, the authors (1) quantify the gross promotional 
lift; (2) decompose this into switching, stockpiling, and incremental lift 
for the retailer; (3) estimate the extent to which promotion affects sales 
of other product categories in the store to compute the net unit impact of 
the promotion; (4) account for promotional and nonpromotional margins 
and manufacturer funding to compute the net profit impact of the pro- 
motion; and (5) examine how promotion, brand, category, and store char 
acteristics influence the net impact. The authors find that approximately 
45% of the gross lift is incremental for CVS, and there is also a signifi 
cant, positive halo effect on sales of other categories. However, on aver- 
age, the net profit impact of promotions is negative because CVS’s pro- 
notional margin is often substantially less than regular margin. In the 
authors’ analysis of the correlates of net impact, they find that many pro- 
motion and brand characteristics have opposing associations with net 
unit and net profit impact. Deep, featured promotions on high “con- 
sumer-pull” brands generate high net unit impact, but they significantly 
reduce CVS’s promotional margin, resulting in lower net profit impact. 
lherefore, the retailer must make some difficult trade-offs between reve- 


nue and profit objectives in promotion decisions 


REGRESSION AND OTHER STATISTICAL METHODS 


Models for Heterogeneous Variable Selection, TIMOTHY J. GILBRIDE, 
GREG M. ALLENBY, and JEFF D. BRAZELL, August 2006, 420-30. 
See “Statistical Methods” 


RESEARCH DESIGN 


Monetary Incentives and Mood, MARGARET G. MELOY, J. EDWARD 
RUSSO, and ELIZABETH GELFAND MILLER, May 2006, 267-75. 


See “Information Processing” 
RETAILING 
Channel Bargaining with Retailer Asymmetry, ANTHONY J. DUKES, 


ESTHER GAL-OR, and KANNAN SRINIVASAN, February 2006, 
84-97. 


See “Channels of Distribution” 


Do Slotting Allowances Enhance Efficiency or Hinder Competition? K. 
SUDHIR and VITHALA R. RAO, May 2006, 137-55. 

Slotting allowances are lump-sum payments by manufacturers to 
retailers for stocking new products. The economic rationale for slotting 
allowances is controversial. Supporters argue that slotting allowances are 
efficiency enhancing; critics argue that they are anticompetitive. How- 
ever, there is no empirical research on this issue because of the difficulty 
in obtaining data about these transactions. Using data on all new prod- 
ucts that were offered to one retailer for a period of nine months, the 
authors empirically investigate support for the alternative rationales for 
slotting allowances. The analysis indicates that, in general, there is more 
support for the efficiency theories than for the anticompetitive theories. 
The authors find that slotting allowances (1) efficiently allocate scarce 
retail shelf space, (2) help balance the risk of new product failure 
between manufacturers and retailers, (3) help manufacturers signal pri- 
vate information about potential success of new products, and (4) widen 
retail distribution for manufacturers by mitigating retail competition. The 
authors find little support for the anticompetitive rationales in the data. 
The empirical support for the efficiency rationales suggests that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission was correct in being circumspect about banning 
slotting allowances outright. 


Leveraging Missing Ratings to Improve Online Recommendation Sys- 
tems, YUANPING YING, FRED FEINBERG, and MICHEL WEDEL, 
August 2006, 355-65. 

See “Brand Evaluation and Choice” 


Optimal Pricing Strategies for an Automotive Aftermarket Retailer, 
MURALI K. MANTRALA, P.B. SEETHARAMAN, RAJEEVE 
KAUL, SRINATH GOPALAKRISHNA, and ANTONIE STAM, 
November 2006, 588-604. 

The extant retail category pricing optimization literature concentrates 
on grocery retailing. In contrast, this article focuses on the problem of 
determining profit-improving store-level prices of failure-related “hard- 
part” product categories at a U.S. specialty automotive part retailer with 
3400 stores. There are some key institutional differences between auto- 
motive hard-part and grocery retailing: No syndicated data are available 
for hard parts; each subclass of a hard-part category contains variants 
that are ordered by quality (typically “Good,” “Better,” “Best’”); there is 
intra- but no intersubclass competition; market shares of variants and 
their prices are not positively correlated within a subclass; a consumer 
enters the market only infrequently; and at a purchase occasion, a con- 
sumer buys one and only one variant within a subclass and one and only 
one unit of that variant. Using two years of weekly sales histories from 
800 stores, the authors develop store-level demand models for 23 sub- 
classes of a hard part and employ these with available product cost data 
to set prices of variants of each subclass at each store that increase profit. 
The authors test the model-recommended prices for 10 subclasses in a 
field experiment involving 500 stores, leading to a projection of an 
annual increase of more than $610,000 in the retailer’s profit from these 
10 subclasses if the new prices are applied at all stores. The empirical 
analysis also yields new insights into asymmetric price competition 
across quality variants and deviations of actual from optimal prices that 
run counter to previous grocery retailing-based findings. 


Price Matching by Vertically Differentiated Retailers: Theory and Evi- 
dence, SRIDHAR MOORTHY and XUBING ZHANG, May 2006, 
156-67. 

This research examines vertically differentiated retailers’ incentives to 
offer price-matching guarantees. It suggests that offering and not offer- 
ing a price-matching guarantee are both signals of a retailer’s 
service—price profile, a way of branding the retailer to uninformed con- 
sumers. The signals are made credible and costless by the presence of 
informed consumers. The authors show that when the service differenti- 
ation is large enough, only low-service retailers offer price-matching 
guarantees. Data from a sample of Canadian retail chains support this 
prediction. In addition, larger retail chains are more likely to offer price- 
matching guarantees than smaller chains, and competition has an inter- 
active effect with service. As the intensity of competition a chain faces 
increases, lower-service retailers are even more likely to use a guarantee, 
and higher-service retailers are less likely to do so, suggesting that price- 
matching guarantees are competitive tools, not collusive tools, as the lit- 
erature has often implied. 
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Promotion Profitability for a Retailer: The Role of Promotion, Brand, 
Category, and Store Characteristics, KUSUM L. AILAWADI, BARI A. 
HARLAM, JACQUES CESAR, and DAVID TROUNCE, November 
2006, 518-35. 

See “Promotion” 


The Short and Long-Term Impact of an Assortment Reduction on Cate- 
gory Sales, LAURENS M. SLOOT, DENNIS FOK, and PETER C. 
VERHOEF, November 2006, 536-48. 

In a collaborative study with a major Dutch retailer, the authors assess 
the short- and long-term effects of a 25% item reduction on category 
sales. On an aggregate level, a major assortment reduction can lead to 
substantive short-term category sales losses but only a weak negative 
long-term category sales effect. Short-term category sales losses are 
caused mainly by fewer category purchases by former buyers of delisted 
detergent items. However, the results also show that the assortment 
reduction attracts new category buyers. These new buyers partially offset 
the sales losses among former buyers of the delisted items. The collec- 
tion of supplemental process data on assortment perceptions and actual 
search time in the test stores before and after the assortment reduction 
provides evidence that delisting results in an increase in perceived search 
efficiency and a decrease in actual search time. 


REWARD PROGRAMS 


The Goal-Gradient Hypothesis Resurrected: Purchase Acceleration, Illu- 
sionary Goal Progress, and Customer Retention, RAN KIVETZ, OLEG 
URMINSKY, and YUHUANG ZHENG, February 2006, 39-58. 

See “Decision Research” 


SALES FORCE MANAGEMENT 


Salesperson Adaptive Selling Behavior and Customer Orientation: A 
Meta-Analysis, GEORGE R. FRANKE and JEONG-EUN PARK, 
November 2006, 693-702 

See “Selling” 


A Three-Stage Model of Integrated Marketing Communications at the 
Marketing—Sales Interface, TIMOTHY M. SMITH, SRINATH 
GOPALAKRISHNA, and RABIKAR CHATTERJEE, November 2006, 
564-79 

See “Advertising and Media Research 


SAMPLING AND SURVEY METHODS 


A Direct Approach to Data Fusion, ZVI GILULA, ROBERT E. MCCUL- 
LOCH, and PETER E. ROSSI, February 2006, 73-83 
See “Advertising and Media Research’ 


An Extended Paradigm for Measurement Analysis of Marketing Con- 
structs Applicable to Panel Data, HANS BAUMGARTNER and JAN- 
BENEDICT E.M. STEENKAMP, August 2006, 431-42 

See “Statistical Methods” 


SEGMENTATION RESEARCH 


Household Life Cycles and Lifestyles in the United States, REX Y. DU 

and WAGNER A. KAMAKURA, February 2006, 121-32 

Household life cycle has been widely used as a determinant of con- 
sumer behavior and a basis for market segmentation. However, there is 
considerable disagreement about how life stages should be defined and 
how households progress through these stages. Existing studies use a pri- 
ori definitions, which are tested on a cross-sectional survey of house- 
holds collected at a single point in time and thus cannot reveal the real 
dynamics of the household life cycle. The Panel Study of Income 
Dynamics provides longitudinal data on household composition in the 
United States for a period of 34 years; the authors use this to identify 
empirically the most typical stages and paths that U.S. households have 
followed since 1968. They develop a hidden Markov model in which the 
stages of the household life cycle are taken as latent, unobservable states 
that are uncovered from the manifest household demographic profiles 
over the 34 years, assuming that households evolve through these latent 
stages following a first-order Markov process. The authors apply their 
results to classify members of another panel (Consumer Expenditure 
Survey) into life stages, which enables them to study the impact of the 
household life cycle on households’ budgetary allocations, providing a 
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comprehensive analysis of lifestyles (through expenditure patterns) over 
the household life cycle. 


SELLING 


Salesperson Adaptive Selling Behavior and Customer Orientation: A 
Meta-Analysis, GEORGE R. FRANKE and JEONG-EUN PARK, 
November 2006, 693-702. 

The authors combine findings from 155 samples of more than 31,000 
salespeople to test alternative models of antecedents and consequences 
of adaptive selling behavior (ASB) and customer orientation (CO). A 
random-effects meta-analysis yields average values for 28 different cor 
relations ranging from —.16 to .35, 19 of which are significant. Control- 
ling for salesperson gender and selling experience, structural equation 
modeling indicates that ASB increases self-rated, manager-rated, and 
objective measures of performance, whereas CO increases only self- 
rated performance. Both ASB and CO increase job satisfaction. Tests of 
reciprocal relationships indicate that ASB increases CO and job satisfac 
tion increases performance rather than vice versa. Selling experience 
increases performance but not job satisfaction, and saleswomen rate theit 
performance and satisfaction slightly higher than salesmen do. The mag 
nitudes of the relationships indicate that ASB and selling experience 
have greater effects than CO and gender on salesperson performance 


SEQUENTIAL CHOICE 


Licensing Effect in Consumer Choice, UZMA KHAN and RAVI DHAR, 
May 2006, 259-66. 
See “Decision Research” 


STATISTICAL METHODS 


Bagging and Boosting Classification Trees to Predict Churn, AURELII 
LEMMENS and CHRISTOPHE CROUX, May 2006, 276-86 
In this article, the authors explore the bagging and boosting classifica 
tion techniques. They apply the two techniques to a customer database of 
an anonymous U.S. wireless telecommunications company, and both sig 
nificantly improve accuracy in predicting rn. This higher predictive 
performance could ultimately lead to incremental profits for compan 
that use these methods. Furthermore, the results recommend the use of a 
balanced sampling scheme when predicting a rare event from large data 


sets, but this requires an appropriate bias correction 


A Comparison of Criteria to Design Efficient Choice Experiments, 
ROSELINDE KESSELS, PETER GOOS, and MARTINA VANDI 
BROEK, August 2006, 409-419 

See “Choice Design” 


\ Direct Approach to Data Fusion, ZVI GILULA, ROBERT E. MCCUI 
LOCH, and PETER E. ROSSI, Februa } 


See “Advertising and Media Research 


2006 {Rf 


The Effect of Banner Advertising on Internet Purchasing, PUNEET 
MANCHANDA, JEAN-PIERRE DUBE, KHIM YONG GOH, and 
PRADEEP K. CHINTAGUNTA, Februar 

See “Advertising and Media Research 


O06, 9S Us 


An Empirical Two-Stage Choice Model with Varying Deci 
Applied to Internet Clickstream Data, WENDY W. MOI 
2006, 680-92 
In this article, the author proposes and applies an 


choice model to Internet clickstream data that capture srved choices 
for two choice stages: products viewed and products purchased. The 


model allows for interdependences betwee ces withil stag 


well as the use of varying decision rules in each stage. The author accom 


modates heterogeneity in preferences and in decision rules. The pro 
posed model uses observed choices to infer both attribute preference rat 
ings and criterion attributes. The results show empirically, in a field 
setting, that the product attributes evaluated in Stage | differ from those 
evaluated in Stage 2 


use simpler decision rules based on a subset of attribute information in 


Consistent with existing theory, consumers tend t 


earlier stages. The author also finds some preliminary evidence that 
attributes such as price and size tend to be considered in only one of the 
two stages, whereas ingredient attributes tend to be considered in both 
stages. From a managerial perspective, the identification of criterion 


attributes, coupled with the preference parameters estimated by the 
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model, can assist with the targeting and positioning of promotional 


strategies. 


An Extended Paradigm for Measurement Analysis of Marketing Con- 
structs Applicable to Panel Data, HANS BAUMGARTNER and JAN- 
BENEDICT E.M. STEENKAMP, August 2006, 431-42. 

In an effort to advance measurement analysis in marketing research, 
the authors propose three extensions of the current scale development 
paradigm. First, the authors focus attention on the trait—state distinction 
and present a model that separates stable sources of substantive variation 
in a construct from transient sources. Second, the authors develop a clas- 
sification of measurement error that distinguishes six types of error on 
the basis of (1) whether the error is stable or transient and (2) whether 
the error affects individual items, subsets of items, or all items in a scale. 
They also show how these errors can be modeled using a factor-analytic 
specification. Third, the authors argue that marketing researchers should 
make the means of scale items an explicit component of measurement 
analysis and should test for the invariance of item loadings and intercepts 
as a prerequisite for meaningful comparisons of scale means across sam- 
ples and over time. To illustrate the benefits of the proposed procedure, 
the authors present an extended application of the model to the constructs 
of brand loyalty and deal proneness. 


Feature-Based Approach to Assessing Advertisement Similarity, 
DAVID A. SCHWEIDEL, ERIC T. BRADLOW, and PATTI 
WILLIAMS, May 2006, 237-43 

See “Advertising and Media Research” 


Household Life Cycles and Lifestyles in the United States, REX Y. Dl 
and WAGNER A. KAMAKURA, February 2006, 121-32 


See “Segmentation Research” 


Models for Heterogeneous Variable Selection, TIMOTHY J. GILBRIDE, 

GREG M. ALLENBY, and JEFF D. BRAZELL, August 2006, 420-30. 

Preference heterogeneity is a major research stream in marketing 
aimed at quantifying and understanding the diversity of demand for 
product attributes and attribute levels. In experimental settings, in which 
consumers are presented with simple descriptions of product offerings, 
continuous distributions of heterogeneity, such as the multivariate nor- 
mal, provide a useful representation of preference. However, in more 
complex cases in which respondents have value for only a few of the 
benefits associated with an offering or cognitive constraints that result in 
selective attention to a subset of the information available, continuous 
distributions of heterogeneity do not reflect the possibility that a subset 
of the variables has nonzero effect sizes for different respondents. Iden- 
tifying which attributes are used in a brand choice decision is closely 
related to the statistical procedure of variable selection. This article 
extends variable selection methods to accommodate heterogeneity across 
consumers and data contexts, conditions frequently encountered in mar- 
keting studies. The authors apply the methods to a discrete-choice con- 
joint study in which data are collected in both full-profile and partial- 
profile formats 


STRATEGY AND PLANNING 


Aligning Innovation with Market Characteristics in the Nonprofit Profes- 
sional Theater Industry, GLENN B. VOSS, MITZI MONTOYA- 
WEISS, and ZANNIE GIRAUD VOSS, May 2006, 296-302. 

In this study, the authors integrate theories of innovation diffusion, 
relational exchange behavior, and organizational learning to explain the 
roles of innovation, product exploration experience, promotion, and mar- 
ket sophistication in determining firm performance. They test the 
research questions using objective measures of financial performance 
from a sample of 124 firms in the nonprofit professional theater industry. 
The results suggest that the independent variables interact in systematic 
ways to influence firm performance across two different customer seg- 
ments: relational and transactional. The findings lend empirical support 
te two theoretical perspectives that have received little prior empirical 
examination: (1) Innovation performance is determined by characteris- 
tics of the overall marketplace and target market segments, and (2) prod- 
uct exploration experience enhances organizational iearning and 
performance 


From Invention to Innovation: Conversion Ability in Product Develop- 
ment, RAJESH CHANDY, BRIGITTE HOPSTAKEN, OM 
NARASIMHAN, and JAIDEEP PRABHU, August 2006, 494-508. 

See “New Product Development and Launch” 


Price Matching by Vertically Differentiated Retailers: Theory and Evi- 
dence, SRIDHAR MOORTHY and XUBING ZHANG, May 2006, 
156-67. 

See “Retailing” 


TIME-SERIES METHODS 


The Periodicity of Pricing, BART J. BRONNENBERG, CARL F. MELA, 
and WILLIAM BOULDING, August 2006, 477-93. 
See “Pricing” 


TRADING RELATIONSHIPS 


Channel Bargaining with Retailer Asymmetry, ANTHONY J. DUKES, 
ESTHER GAL-OR, and KANNAN SRINIVASAN, February 2006, 
84-97. 

See “Channels of Distribution” 


The Role of Relational Embeddedness in Retail Buyers’ Selection of New 
Products, PETER KAUFMAN, SATISH JAYACHANDRAN, and 
RANDALL L. ROSE, November 2006, 580-87. 

See “Channels of Distribution” 


WORD OF MOUTH 


The Effect of Word of Mouth on Sales: Online Book Reviews, JUDITH 
A. CHEVALIER and DINA MAYZLIN, August 2006, 345-54. 
See “Advertising and Media Research” 
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